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THE    ONE-EYED    WEAVER. 

All  illustrations  in  this  booklet  are  of  CREWEL-CRAFT 

hand    embroidery    or    needlework     tapestry     produced     by 

Arthur    H.    Lee    &    Sons,    Ltd.,    of   Birkenhead. 

NEEDLEWORK    HAND-TAPESTRY. 

THERE  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  is  covered  by  the  term 
Needlework  Hand -Tapestry  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  define 
it  by  saying  that  it  means  needlework  in  wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  metal 
thread,  carried  out  on  an  open  mesh  canvas  on  which  the  length  of  the  stitch 
is  controlled  by  the  gauge  or  size  of  mesh  of  the  canvas,  the  entire  surface 
being  covered  by  stitchery. 

The  art  of  needlework  tapestry  has  been  practised  since  early 
times,  but  the  earhest  examples  are  usually  in  the  form  of  decorations  on 
church  vestments,  altar  frontals,  etc.  That  it  was  little  used  for  furniture 
coverings  before  the  Elizabethan  age  is  hardly  surprising  when  one 
remembers  that  there  was  very  little  domestic  furniture ;  tables,  chests, 
stools,  and  benches  of  bold  solid  types,  with  little  or  no  covering,  being 
almost  the  only  kinds  in  use.  Accordingly  it  was  not  until  the  second  half 
of  the  1 6th  century  that  the  use  of  domestic  needlework  in  England 
began  to  develop. 

Throughout  the  17th  century  the  production  of  needlework  tapestry 
increased  considerably  both  as  an  industry  by  professionals  and  as  an 
occupation  by  amateurs.  The  style  of  design  followed  the  trend  of  fashion 
in  furniture  and  to  some  extent  in  personal  dress. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  walnut  became  fashionable.  Its  close 
grain  allowed  more  delicate  carving  than  was  possible  with  oak  and 
consequendy  finer  designs  for  needlework  were  evolved.  Mahogany  furniture 
came  into  use  later.  This  was  also  a  close-grained  wood  lending  itself 
admirably  to  the  skill  of  the  wood  carver,  and  the  development  of  more 
elaborate  designs  was  further  encouraged. 


As  time  went  on,  the  desire  to  produce  more  and  more  elaborate  and 
naturalistic  designs  occasionally  overcame  the  good  taste  of  the  workers. 
This  appears  to  have  culminated  in  the  work  of  the  early  Victorian 
period,  when  the  most  naturalistic  reproductions  of  floral  groups  were 
printed  on  sheets  of  squared  paper  and  issued  as  coloured  supplements 
with  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Journal,"  in  order  that  by  copying  the  designs 
stitch  by  stitch,  a  naturalistic  perfection  could  be  obtained. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected  under  such  conditions,  the  art  fell  to  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  curiously  enough,  the  vitalising  hand  of  William  Morris 
appears   to  have   overlooked   this  old   and   essentially  English   craft. 

About  the  year  1905,  however,  we  began  a  searching  study  of  needlework 
and  the  wools  and  colours  used  by  old  craftsmen.  With  this  knowledge 
we  set  to  work  and  helped  the  nation-wide  revival  of  interest  which  followed. 

It  is  difficult  and  probably  unnecessary  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
charm  of  needlework  hand-tapestry,  for  the  work  of  any  good  craftsman 
has  an  attraction  that  defies  description,  and  when  the  craft  is  one  that  can 
be  practised  by  oneself,  the  finer  points  of  the  technique  are  soon  learnt 
and  the  skill  of  a  good  worker  appreciated  to  the  full. 

As  in  the  early  17th  century,  so  to-day,  a  great  deal  of  needlework 
hand-tapestry  is  being  executed  by  amateurs  for  the  sheer  delight  of 
doing  it,  but  progress  is  slow  and  fine  work  takes  a  very  long  time  to  execute, 
while  professionals,  like  ourselves,  in  addition  to  working  more  quickly, 
have  at  their  command  not  only  a  greater  range  of  colours  but,  more 
important  still,  a  wider  range  of  designs  and  experience  in  the  use  of 
their  colours.  There  is  therefore  ample  room  both  for  amateurs  and 
professionals,  and  it  is  interesting  and  delightful  to  see  the  mutual 
appreciation  which   each   group   has  for  the  work  of  the  other. 
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Twisted   Vase 


TWISTED    VASE. 

The  design  of  this  interesting  hand -needlework  panel,  suitable  for 
pole  screen,  cushion,  or  chair  covering,  was  taken  from  an  example  worked 
during  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  restrained  use  of  colour  and  the  balance  between  background, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  decorative  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
foliage  which  are  spread  out  over  the  panel  almost  as  a  diagram  without 
any  suggestion  of  bunching,  are  well  worth  studying. 
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FLORAL   SEAT 
AND    BACK. 

The  naturalistic  treat- 
ment in  design  which 
culminated  in  the  real- 
istic floral  pictures  of 
the  Victorian  era,  began 
to  make  its  appearance 
first  of  all  in  the  tapestry 
and  needlework  pieces 
of  the  French  workers 
in    the    i8th    century. 

French  influence 
affected  English  taste, 
and  the  needleworkers 
of  this  country  were 
not  slow  to  follow  the 
fashion,  turning  from 
the  simpler,  severer 
designs  as  exemplified 
by  the  preceding 
illustration,  to  more 
naturalistic  designs 
such  as  those  of  this 
needlework  covering 
for    seat    and    back. 

The  work  called  for  great  technical  skill,  and  made  full  use  of  the  increasing 
range  of  colours  which  were  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  embroiderers 
as  the  result  of  the  great  advances  that  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 
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Floral  Seat  and  Back 


LANDSCAPE  SEAT 
AND  BACK. 

Although  most  of  the 
landscape  or  picture 
panels  of  the  i8th 
century  were  designed 
with  a  floral  or  strap- 
work  surround,  pieces 
like  these  in  the 
illustration  are  not 
infrequently  found, 
where  the  designer  has 
felt  the  need  for  the 
full  area  of  seat  or  back 
to  do  justice  to  the 
scene. 

There  are  many  cases 
on  record  of  proud 
owners  engaging 
needieworkers  to  make 
sets  of  chair  coverings 
for  them  depicting 
scenes  on  their  estates. 

We  can,  of  course,  execute  such  pieces  to-day,  illustrating  actual  houses, 
gardens,  or  estates  in  the  form  of  chair  covers,  fire-screens,  or  panels  for 
wall  decoration  or  for  over-mantle  positions. 
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Landscape  Seal  and  Back 


Red  Cow  Fire  Screen 


RED   COW   FIRE   SCREEN. 

This  screen  panel  has  much  in  common  with  the  pieces  in  the  preceding 
illustration,  but  shows  a  cruder  treatment.  Whereas  in  them  the  touch  of 
the  professional  needleworker  is  evident,  the  execution  of  this  piece 
suggests   the  hand  of  the  amateur. 


The  simplicity  of  treatment  gives  it  an  irresistible  charm.  You  feel 
that  the  thread  used  must  have  been  grown  on  the  very  sheep  shown  in 
the  picture,  and  that  the  lady  herself  was  her  own  spinner  and  dyer  as 
well  as  needleworker,  using  what  yarn  was  left  over  after  she  had  woven 
cloth  for  the  needs  of  her  household,  to  amuse  herself  and  give  scope  to 
her  undoubted   talent  for  bold   design. 

GARRICK   NEEDLEWORK   SETTEE  (frontispiece). 

The  settee  is  one  of  the  most  decorative  and  important  pieces  of 
domestic  furniture.  It  was  first  introduced  in  late  Stuart  times,  and  its 
use  increased  till  it  had  become  almost  general  in  the  Georgian  era. 

The  walnut  settee  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  and  the  needlework  covering,  carried  out  in  petit-point 
and  gros-point,  is   correct  in  design  and  colouring. 

The  soft  blues  and  golds  harmonise  delightfully  with  the  mellow  tone  of 
the  wood,  and  the  use  of  special  hand-made  trimmings  to  break  the 
hard  line  of  the  edge  of  the  upholstery  and  blend  the  colours  of  the 
needlework  with  the  walnut  frame,  is  well  worth  notice. 

Such  settees  as  this  are  comfortable  and  yet  do  not  get  out  of  shape, 
owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  fabric. 

Hand-needlework  can  be  made  in  any  colouring,  and  designed  to  suit 
any  piece  of  furniture  in  any  style.  It  is  very  durable  as  a  covering, 
and   its  charm  will  increase  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

NEEDLEWORK   WALL   PANEL. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  large  needlework  tapestry  panels  were  made 
during  the   15th  century,  to  which  period  the  design  of  this  piece  belongs. 

The  large  panels  used  for  wall  decoration  and  for  rendering  the  living 
quarters  of  the  buildings  of  those  days  less  uncomfortable  and  draughty, 
were  woven  in  hand  tapestry,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  needleworkers 
should  go  to  such  tapestries  for  their  ideas  of  design,  when  they  turned 
their  craft  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 


Needlework  iVail  Panel 
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The  structure  and  detail  of  the  design  of  this  panel  is  taken  from  the 
famous  hunting  tapestries  woven  at  Arras  or  Toumai  in  the  middle  of 
the   15th  centiuy. 

These  tapestries  in  their  turn  owed  their  inspiration  to  the  illustrations 
in  the  old  books  on  the  arts  of  the  chase.  In  this  panel  the  hunting  of 
otter,  bear,  and  stag  are  illustrated  with  all  fitting  accoutrements  of  the  sport. 

One  feels  that  the  designers  of  these  Gothic  tapestries,  with  their  bold 
treatment  of  natural  objects  and  complete  disregard  of  perspective  and 
proportion,  showed  a  magnificent  sense  of  decoration,  composing  their  panels 
not  as  pictures  to  be  stretched  flat  on  a  wall,  but  for  use  as  fabrics  which 
must  not  lose  in  beauty  when  hung  in  folds  or  only  partly  displayed. 

We  make  hand-needlework  mural  tapestries  to  suit  every  period  of 
decoration  and  in  all  styles.  In  the  cunning  use  of  different  threads  of 
wool,  silk,  and  metal,  a  texture  is  obtained  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
charm  that  is  all  their  own. 

CREWEL    EMBROIDERY. 

ALTHOUGH  to  most  people  the  term  Crewel  Embroidery  implies 
embroidery  in  the  bold  Jacobean  designs,  this  type  of  work  was  not 
solely  confined  to  the  execution  of  such  pieces.  "  Crewels "  were  fine 
two-ply  wools  which  were  suitable  for  embroidery  as  opposed  to  the  single 
ply  wool  which  was  normally  used  for  the  weaving  of  cloth,  and  Crewel 
embroidery  was  embroidery  carried  out  mainly  in  such  wools,  worked  on 
a  fabric  usually  of  linen  or    cotton. 

Whereas  in  needlework  hand-tapestry,  the  surface  is  covered  by  the 
stitches  controlled  by  the  gauge  of  the  canvas,  in  Crewel  embroidery  the 
length  of  the  stitches  is  not  controlled,  and  their  direction  depends  not 
upon  the  cloth  on  which  they  are  worked  but  on  the  shape  and  form  of 
the  detail  that  is  being  embroidered. 
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Occasionally  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  stitchery,  but  more  often 

the  proportion   covered  is  relatively  small,  with  the  result  that  a  soft  and 

flexible    fabric    is    obtained,    suitable    for    curtains,    bedspreads,  and    other 
large  pieces  of  work. 

Although  embroidery  in  Crewels  was  practised  before  the  Jacobean 
period,  it  is  from  that  date  onward  that  the  greater  bulk  of  such  work 
was   turned  out. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  greatly  renewed  interest  in  Crewel  embroidery. 
Its  value  as  a  form  of  decoration  has  been  recognised,  and  in  an  age  that 
is  devoted  largely  to  mass  production,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  medium 
which  is   not  bounded  by  mechanical  or  technical  considerations. 

Good  Crewel  embroidery  is  amazingly  durable  and  gives  years  of  wear 
as  curtains  and  furniture  coverings,  while  it  has  even  been  employed  in 
the  past  for  decoration  of  carpets. 

We  draw  cartoons  and  work  designs  whose  only  limitation  is  the  area 
to  be  covered,  while  the  use  of  damask  and  figured  backgrounds  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  produce  work  that  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  yet  has  a 
richness  which  would  not  be  possible  if  large  spaces  of  the  ground  were  plain. 

WALTON    CURTAINS. 

In  these  curtains  we  have  a  rendering  in  Crewel  work  of  a  style  of 
design  that  was  freely  employed  for  fine  embroidery  and  needlework  in 
the   Stuart  times. 

While  it  would  not  be  possible  to  claim  authenticity  of  period  for 
curtains  such  as  these,  one  can  claim  something  even  better,  since  they 
show  normal  evolution  of  design,  the  forms  and  styles  of  one  period  being 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  another  age,  not  losing  their  charm  in  the  process 
but  rather  gaining  interest  at  the  hands  of  the  skilful  embroiderer. 

SMEE    CURTAIN.    (P.  14). 

Here  we  have  a  reproduction  of  an  authentic  design  of  the  Jacobean  type. 

The  term  "  Jacobean "  as  applied  to  Crewel  embroidery  is  generally 
used  to  describe  all  those  designs  of  the  17th  and  early  i8th  century  that 
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are  based  on  the  "  Tree  of  Life  "  design  which  came  to  England  first  of 
all  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  palampores  or  Indian  prints. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  in  this  small  illustration  the  immense 
amount  of  decoration  used  on  the  stems,  earth,  and  more  especially  on 
the  "  filhngs  "  of  the  larger 
leaves,  but  it  is  in  such  finer 
points  that  the  good  Crewel 
worker  revels,  without  ever 
allowing  himself  to  lose  sight 
of  the  beauty  of  the  general 
effect. 

COPELAND   SCREEN. 

The  design  of  this  screen, 
embroidered  in  silk  and  wool 
on  fine  satin,  should  be 
compared  with  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  Twisted  Vase 
(p.  5)  and  the  Floral  Seat 
and  Back  (p.  6). 

It  has  the  same  flat 
diagrammatic  treatment  as  the 
former,  nearly  every  flower 
and  leaf  lying  on  the  ground 
isolated  from  the  rest,  as 
opposed  to  the  grouping  of 
flowers  into  a  naturalistic 
bouquet  which  is  such  a 
feature  of  the  later  piece. 

At  the  same  time  the  flowers  in  this  screen  panel  are  in  themselves  more 
naturalistic  and  treated  in  a  more  realistic  manner  than  in  the  Twisted  Vase. 

This  is  an  early  Georgian  piece  showing  a  retention  of  the  older  style 
which  was   soon   to   be    lost    in    a    riot    of   realism.     Designs    of   posies    of 


Smee  Curtain 
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flowers  were  soon  to  be 
the  fashion,  worked  to 
give  the  effect  of  compact 
roundness  with  definite 
lighting  effects  from  one 
side,  and  shadow  on  the 
other,  very  different  from 
the  quiet  and  happy 
spotting  of  colours  and 
even  balance  of  highlights. 

And  so  we  come  to 
the  end  of  this  booklet, 
though  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  we  are  far 
short  of  doing  justice  to 
our  subject,  and  even  the 
illustrations  can  only  give 
a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  good  needlework. 

Needlework  is  a 
product  of  craftsmanship 
and  it  has  fallen  to  us  to 
carry  on  for  our  generation 

a  craft  centuries  old  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  not  from 
material  necessity,  but  because  it  satisfied  man's  craving  for  beauty. 
It  is  our  ambition  that  our  work  should  be  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the 
best  that  other  ages  have  produced,  for  we  believe  that  there  always  have 
been  and  always  will  be,  those  who  can  appreciate  beauty,  whatever  age 
may  have  produced  it.    It  is  to  such  people  that  this  booklet  is  dedicated. 

ARTHUR  H.  LEE   &  SONS.  LTD. 
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